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Preface 


In  the  year  1885  I  ventured,  by  publishing  "The 
Curse  of  Cobden,"  to  subject  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade  to  the  light  of  argument  and  the  prophecies 
of  its  founder  to  the  light  of  experience.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Cobden,  which  were 
successful  in  persuading  the  House  of  Commons 
to  try  his  experiment,  had,  even  in  '85,  been 
proved  to  be  founded  on  pure  delusion.  The 
experience  of  the  succeeding  eighteen  years  has 
not  only  accentuated  the  initial  folly  of  the  ex- 
periment, but  of  the  still  graver  folly  involved  in 
the  retention  of  the  fiscal  system  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  The  incessant  laudation  bestowed  upon  a 
system  thus  generated  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
abnormal  and  preposterous  duration  of  its  life. 
Its  existence  has  been  prolonged  by  the  iteration 
and  re-iteration  of  emotional  platitudes,  phrases, 
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and  dogmatic  assertions,  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  pronouncements  of  a  well-tutored  parrot,  and 
equally  devoid  of  argumentative  and  convincing 
force. 

In  republishing  "  The  Curse  of  Oobden  "  I  claim 
that  the  arguments  used  and  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them  have  been  substantiated  by  the  light 
of  recent  events.  I  also  claim  that  the  impetus 
given  to  trade  by  the  imposition  of  the  corn  and 
flour  tax  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  micro- 
scopic deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade 
by  which  it  was  occasioned.  I  am  therefore 
justified  in  urging  that  if  this  small  glimmer  of 
returning  reason  has  been  productive  of  advantages 
of  so  material  a  nature,  the  re-establishment  of 
complete  sanity  (inaugurated  by  the  taxation  of  all 
raw  material  and  manufactured  goods  entering 
Great  Britain  which  can  be  produced  by  her 
own  people)  would  be  followed  by  an  advent 
of  prosperity  equalling  if  not  eclipsing,  that 
produced  in  England  by  the  introduction  of 
railways. 

In  '85  the  question  now  brought  into  prominence 
was  not  considered  to  be  "within  the  range  of 
practical  politics,,,  but  even  at  that  time  the 
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fallacies  of  Free  Trade  were  recognised  by  an 
enormous  number  of  people  in  this  country. 

Although  the  Anti-Free  Traders  possessed  at 
that  period  no  body  of  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Eadicals  being  opposed 
to  them  and  the  Conservatives  afraid  to  render 
them  support,  the  latent  interest  in  the  country 
was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  "  The  Curse  of  Cobden  "  were  sold. 

The  work  was  purchased  largely  by  employers 
for  distribution  among  workpeople,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a  cheap  form  to 
traders  for  the  purpose  of  dissemination  amongst 
their  customers,  accompanied  by  advertisements 
of  goods  on  the  covers. 

The  sale,  however,  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
for  the  following  reason :  The  Unionist  party  had 
at  that  time  recently  joined  the  Conservatives,  and 
an  order  was  issued  from  Conservative  headquarters 
condemning  the  discussion  of  the  question  in 
case  it  should  offend  the  Liberal  Unionists.  This 
difficulty  having  been  removed  by  the  momentous 
issue  now  raised  by  the  very  head  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  circulation  of 
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the  book  should  not  recommence.  I  have  supple- 
mented its  arguments  by  including  in  the  same 
volume  "The  Worship  of  Diana/'  which  describes 
the  rise  and  progress  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able religions  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  can  only  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
duty  of  describing  its  fall  may  speedily  devolve 
on  some  abler  pen  than  mine. 

THE  AUTHOR 
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The  Curse  of  Cobden 


(Published  in  1885) 

At  the  time  the  great  change  took  place  in  the 
fiscal  policy  of  this  country,  which,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  was  christened  Free  Trade, 
Mr.  Cobden  made  use  of  these  remarkable  words 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  Adopt  Free  Trade, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  tariff  in  Europe  that  will 
not  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years  to  follow 
your  example."  A  few  months  ago — nearly  forty 
years  after  these  words  were  uttered — Mr.  Cobden's 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bright,  wrote  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Hackney  in  these  terms  :  u  When  England 
and  America  shall  have  embraced  the  policy  of 
industry,  the  whole  fabric  of  monopoly,  the  world 
over,  will  totter  to  its  fall."    And  the  people  who 
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still  believe  in  Mr.  Cobden's  statement  will  pro- 
bably derive  considerable  comfort  in  reposing 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Bright. 

However,  Mr.  Cobden's  principles  and  views 
were  adopted,  and  for  many  years  the  English 
nation  generally  laboured  under  the  impression 
that  the  commercial  salvation  of  the  country 
was  due  to  his  extraordinary  sagacity.  Middle- 
aged  men  of  the  present  time  were  brought  up 
to  regard  it  with  an  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence. English  trade  increased  by  "  leaps  and 
bounds  ;  "  and  a  kind  of  commercial  millennium 
seemed  to  be  approaching.  To  comment  on  the 
slight  inaccuracy  contained  in  Mr.  Cobden's  pro- 
phecy, seemed  to  most  people  to  be  captious — 
especially  as  the  lack  of  intellect  exhibited  by 
foreign  nations  in  falsifying  his  prediction,  ap- 
parently added  still  more  value  to  his  discovery. 

So  long  as  the  advantages  of  the  discovery 
remained  only  discernible  by  Englishmen — so 
long,  we  believed,  would  the  English  epoch  of 
"leaps  and  bounds"  continue.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  taking  exception  to  Mr.  Cobden's  pro- 
phetic error,  many  people  were  inclined  to  admire 
the  modesty  which — in  case  of  the  non-fulfilment 
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of  his  prediction — prompted  him  to  conceal  the 
alternative  blessings  in  store.  Subsequent  events, 
however,  have  shown  that  these  people  were 
mistaken,  and  that  Mr.  Cobden — as  far  as  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  during  his  life — may  be 
regarded  as  an  extremely  lucky  individual.  Far 
more  so,  indeed,  than  his  friend  Mr.  Bright,  who 
has,  unfortunately,  lived  long  enough  to  be  found 
out.  The  fact  was  overlooked,  that  simulta- 
neously with  the  alteration  in  the  fiscal  system 
inaugurated  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  it 
so  happened  that  railways  were  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  of  necessity  this  meant  an 
immense  impetus  to  trade  of  every  sort  and 
kind.  First,  there  was  the  making  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  kindred  works  depending  upon 
them.  Then  there  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  enormous  development  of  our  coal  and  iron 
fields,  iron  manufactories,  engineering  works,  &c. 
Fresh  towns  sprang  into  existence  wherever  the 
railways  went,  and  the  demand  for  labour  of  all 
kinds  was  absolutely  unexampled.  Directly  we 
had  to  some  extent  completed  our  railways, 
manufactories  of  every  sort  and  kind  sprang 
into  existence.    Foreign  nations  discovered  that 
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England  was  the  country  in  which  to  purchase 
requirements  cheaply,  because  not  only  the 
manufactures,  but  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  those  manufactures,  could  be 
carried  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  at  which  they 
could  be  removed  in  their  own  countries,  where 
horses  and  carts  were  the  chief  means  of  con- 
veyance. This  gave  a  further  gigantic  impetus 
to  trade,  with  the  result  that  the  English  nation 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
Free  Trade. 

Other  countries  took  rather  a  different  view  of 
the  situation.  They  became  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  railway  communication,  but  not  of 
Free  Trade,  and  a  divergence  of  opinion  then 
arose  between  England  and  foreign  nations,  which 
has  lasted  until  the  present  day.  These  nations, 
possessing  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  work  to  provide  their 
respective  countries  with  railways,  and  for  reasons 
stated  above,  were  compelled  to  order  the  bulk  of 
the  material  for  their  manufacture  from  England. 
Another  great  impetus  was  thus  given  to  British 
trade,  and  it  lasted  a  very  long  time.  It  took 
very  many  years  to  manufacture  sufficient  material 
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to  provide  railways  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilised  globe ;  and  the  lengthened  season  of 
prosperity  which  resulted  was  regarded  by  the 
Oobdenites  as  indisputable  evidence  that  time 
had  not  only  set  its  mint-mark  on  their  policy, 
but  had  proved  beyond  doubt  the  unephemeral 
nature  of  the  blessings  which  flowed  from  it.  By 
this  time  people  almost  worshipped  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright. 

All  things,  however,  must  have  an  end,  and 
eventually  even  the  work  of  providing  the  world 
with  railways  was  more  or  else  completed,  and 
then  a  very  remarkable  change  came  "o'er  the 
spirit  of  the  dream,"  The  foreigner  having  pro- 
vided himself  with  railways  from  us,  was  un- 
grateful enough  to  provide  himself  with  iron 
works  and  manufactories  of  every  sort  and  kind 
from  his  own  country.  He  placed  hostile  tariffs 
on  all  goods  sent  from  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  said  to  her,  as  in  so  many  words  :  u  Your 
people  have  been  employed  in  manufacturing 
goods  for  us  for  many  years,  to  the  great  loss  of 
our  home  producers,  and  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  inform  us  that  your  policy  of  Free 
Trade  enabled  your  producers  to  perform  the 
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work  which  should  have  been  performed  by  ours. 
We  are  now  about  to  reverse  positions.  We  now 
intend  to  manufacture  for  you  instead  of  your 
manufacturing  for  us,  and  while  thanking  you 
for  helping  us  in  the  past,  we  shall  not  require 
your  services  in  the  future.  As  you  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  in  knowing  how  this  change  is 
to  be  brought  about,  we  have  pleasure  in  referring 
you  to  the  same  reason  you  have  always  given  for 
being  able  to  perform  similar  services  for  us — 
viz.,  your  policy  of  Free  Trade." 

Not  only  did  they  say  this,  but  they  were  as 
good  as  their  words.  The  Cobdenites  meanwhile 
looked  on  with  pitying  wonder,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  to  these  misguided  nations, 
that  the  heavy  duties  they  exacted,  tended — by 
making  the  necessaries  of  life  artificially  dearer — 
to  ruin  all  their  trades  and  industries.  The  in- 
telligent foreigner  replied  :  "  So  long  as  our  system 
enables  us  to  keep  our  own  trade  in  the  hands  of 
our  own  producers  and  working  men,  and  allows 
them  to  fill  up  their  spare  time  in  performing  the 
work  of  yours,  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 
Why  should  we  change  from  a  system  which  gives 
us  all  we  want  ?    Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  you 
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say,  it  follows  that  we  are,  both  of  us,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  advantages  derived  from  our 
respective  systems,  and  the  puzzle  to  our  minds 
is,  why  you  are  continually  trying  to  thrust  your 
advantages  upon  us.  You  never  find  us  asking 
you  to  impose  import  duties  on  the  goods  we 
send  to  you.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  English, 
besides  being  the  only  clever  nation  in  the  world, 
is  the  only  unselfish  one  ? — that  your  people  are 
generous  and  magnanimous  enough  to  prefer  their 
neighbours'  interests  to  their  own  ?  Pray,  under- 
stand us,  that  while  thoroughly  appreciating  the 
generosity  of  your  motives,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  divide  with  you  any  of  the 
advantages  which  you  tell  us  you  possess.  We 
beg  of  you  to  keep  them  all,  leaving  us  to  struggle 
on  by  the  light  of  nature  as  best  we  can." 

Now  this  is  what  the  foreigner  said  many 
years  ago;  and  he  says  the  same  thing  to- 
day, but  in  louder  tones.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  "fine  words  butter  no  parsnips;"  and 
that,  in  spite  of  its  name,  English  trade  is  more 
"  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined v  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  assert  un- 
hesitatingly that  England's  trade  is  not  free — if 
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the  word  " trade"  signifies  a  process  of  buying 
and  selling.  I  say,  equally  distinctly,  that  Eng- 
land's trade  is  not  free — if  the  word  "  trade " 
signifies  the  mere  process  of  buying.  In  order  to 
prove  my  assertions,  and  fairly  test  the  value  of 
the  numerous  parrot-like  cries  connected  with  the 
question,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  mode 
of  discussing  the  various  issues  involved  is  to 
embody  them  in  the  following  imaginary  discus- 
sion between  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club  and 
a  Foreigner  of  Protectionist  proclivities. 


INTERROGATION  OF  FOREIGNER  BY  COBDENITE. 

Cobdenite.  Why  do  you  levy  import  duties  on 
goods  entering  your  country  ? 

Foreigner.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  State 
purposes,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  industries. 

Cob.  Do  you  know  that  this  causes  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  become  dearer  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  ? 

For.  Yes ;  but  at  the  most  they  only  become 
so  by  the  amount  of  the  import  duties  we  impose. 

Cob.  What  sum  do  you  put  your  import 
duties  at  ? 
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For.  Say  30  millions  per  annum. 

Gob.  Then  your  people  have  to  pay  this  sum 
in  increased  cost,  spread  over  all  the  imported 
articles  they  purchase  in  your  country  ? 

For.  No.  We  believe  that  a  part  of  these  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  nations  who  supply  the  goods ; 
but  even  if  we  pay  the  whole,  the  full  amount 
comes  back  to  us  by  way  of  reduction  in  taxation. 
As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  levy  certain  direct 
taxes;  and  if  we  had  no  import  duties,  then 
direct  taxes  would  be  increased  by  30  millions 
a-year. 

Col.  But  your  working  men  must  suffer, 
because  they  must  necessarily  pay  a  higher  price 
for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  whereas  if  you 
remitted  your  import  duties,  and  raised  the  30 
millions  by  an  income  or  other  direct  tax,  it 
would  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  richer  classes. 

For.  By  no  means.  For  if  our  capitalists  were 
compelled  to  find  this  sum  by  direct  taxation,  the 
profits  of  their  businesses  would  be  decreased  by 
the  amount,  and  they  would  naturally  say  to  their 
workmen,  "We  cannot  pay  you  the  same  wages 
as  before.  You  buy  things  cheaper  than  you  did, 
and  the  difference  between  what  you  paid  formerly 
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and  what  you  pay  now  conies  out  of  our  pockets, 
and  we  must  trouble  you  to  return  the  amount 
by  accepting  reduced  wages."  Income-tax  would 
therefore  fall  indirectly  upon  the  workman 
equally  with  his  employer. 

Cob.  Then,  according  to  your  view,  so  far  as 
the  working  man  is  concerned,  the  remission  of 
import  duties  would  not  really  affect  him,  because 
all  he  would  lose  in  lessened  wages  he  would  gain 
by  cheaper  food  and  necessaries  ? 

For.  Yes.  But  there  are  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  matter  which  would  affect 
him  very  much  indeed,  and  if  your  suggestion 
were  adopted,  these  circumstances  would  compel 
him  either  to  leave  his  country  or  to  starve,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  The  moment  countries  find 
they  have  an  overplus  of  productions,  they  natur- 
ally try  to  find  foreign  markets.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  if  our  import  duties  were  removed,  my 
country  would  be  instantly  flooded  with  foreign 
goods.  For  instance,  England,  which  has  far 
richer  material  resources,  would  instantly  swamp 
us  with  her  goods,  at  prices  which  would  render 
it  impossible  that  we  could  compete  with  her. 
You  must  recollect  that  the  goods  she  would  send 
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to  us  would  be  produced  at  a  far  less  cost  than 
she  now  produces  for  her  own  people.  These 
goods  would  represent  the  extra  quantity  or  over- 
plus after  all  her  own  requirements  had  been 
satisfied.  Every  tyro  in  business  is  aware  that 
the  cost  of  producing  this  extra  quantity  is  infini- 
tesimal, as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  original 
or  smaller  production.  For  instance,  newspapers 
can  be  sold  at  a  penny  to  leave  a  large  profit ;  but 
if  you  limit  the  markets,  and  reduce  the  sale  suffi- 
ciently, probably  a  selling  price  of  five  shillings 
would  entail  a  loss. 

Cob.  This  may  be  all  very  well,  but  how  do 
you  account  for  the  wonderful  strides  made  by 
English  trade  simultaneously  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Free  Trade  ? 

For.  By  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  rail- 
ways. It  was  simply  a  lucky  accident  which 
gave  you  a  monopoly,  and  enabled  you  to  pros- 
per— not  owing  to,  but  in  spite  of  Free  Trade. 
You  still  possess  your  Free  Trade  but  not  your 
monopoly :  the  11  wonderful  strides  "  are  wanting, 
unless  you  choose  to  count  those  you  are  contin- 
ually taking  in  a  backward  direction. 
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COBDENITE  INTERROGATED  BY  FOREIGNER. 

Foreigner.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
that  England  has  adopted  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  ? 

Cobdenite.  We  mean  that  we  can  purchase  the 
goods  of  other  nations  free  of  import  duties. 

For.  But  surely  the  word  "  trade "  signifies 
more  than  mere  buying ;  is  it  not  usually  sup- 
posed to  signify  the  process  of  buying  and  selling  ? 

Cob.  Yes.  Usually  the  word  is  supposed  to 
cover  both  operations,  and  probably  the  more 
correct  appellation  would  be  "  Free  Buying " ; 
but  the  term  "  Free  Trade  "  sounds  better,  appeals 
to  the  imagination,  and  is  especially  useful  as 
an  election  cry. 

For.  Then  you  admit  the  term  is  a  misnomer  ? 

Cob.  To  the  extent  I  have  mentioned,  yes.  It 
naturally  requires  two  sides  to  make  a  bargain, 
and  at  present  only  one  side  has  spoken. 

For.  There  are,  I  believe,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  in  your  country  who  do  not  agree 
with  this  system,  whatever  it  may  be  called. 
May  I  ask  if  its  advocates  are  all  of  the  one 
mind  in  respect  of  its  doctrines  ? 

Cob.  No;  they  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
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The  first  of  these  believe  that  when  foreign 
nations  impose  duties  on  English  goods  entering 
their  countries,  they  raise  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  thereby  injure  their  trade  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  lose  a  large  portion  of 
it.  The  trade  they  lose  is  supposed  to  come  to 
England,  and  in  this  way  their  import  duties 
really  compel  them  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
their  English  rivals. 

The  second  section  take  a  different  view.  They 
believe  that  these  duties  occasion  great  harm  to 
English  trade,  and  are  therefore  always  trying  to 
arrange  commercial  treaties,  and  asking  for  most- 
favoured-nation clauses.  As,  however,  they  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  return,  their  endeavours  are 
usually  abortive. 

The  third  section  may  be  described  as  the 
most  sanguine  of  the  three.  They  recognise  the 
harm  occasioned  to  English  trade  by  foreign 
duties,  but  they  live  in  hopes  that  after  foreign 
nations  have  become  sufficiently  enlightened,  they 
will,  for  some  reason  or  other,  adopt  the  English 
system. 

For.  How  long  has  this  section  cherished  these 
sanguine  expectations  ? 
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Cob.  For  nearly  forty  years. 
For.  Are  there  any  symptoms  of  their  reali- 
sation ? 

Cob.  On  the  contrary  ;  foreign  nations  are  con- 
tinually increasing  the  duties  on  imported  goods. 

For.  To  which  of  these  sections  did  Mr.  Cobden 
belong  ? 

Cob.  I  presume  to  the  third,  because  he  pro- 
phesied that  the  result  of  their  hopes  would  be 
attained  in  less  than  five  years. 

For.  To  which  does  Mr.  Bright  belong  ? 

Cob.  I  think  he  may  be  said  to  belong  to  all 
three. 

For.  But  surely  your  answer  involves  an  ab- 
surdity ;  for  how  can  a  man  possibly  agree  with 
three  entirely  contradictory  theories  ? 

Cob.  I  am  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Bright's 
views,  but  I  think  I  have,  at  different  times,  heard 
him  express  opinions  consistent  with  each  of  the 
theories  I  have  named.  Tf,  however,  you  insist 
upon  his  being  logical,  I  will  say  he  agrees  with 
the  third,  because  this  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den, with  whom  he  always  identifies  himself. 

For.  But  surely  Mr.  Cobden  has  been  proved 
to  be  wrong  ? 
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Gob.  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Bright  thinks  Mr.  Cobden 
was  only  wrong  in  point  of  time.  He  is  under 
the  impression  that  "  the  recent  contest  in  the 
United  States  has  overthrown  the  party  of  pro- 
tection and  monopoly, "  At  least  this  is  what  he 
recently  told  the  electors  of  Hackney ;  and  if  it 
is  true,  there  seems  nothing  now  to  prevent  the 
instantaneous  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction, 
made  at  the  same  time — viz.,  that  "  the  whole 
fabric  of  monopoly,  the  world  over,  would  totter 
to  its  fall." 

For.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  statement  relating  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  party  of  Protection  in  the  United  States  ? 

Gob.  No  ;  but  Mr.  Bright  may  be  in  possession 
of  private  information  on  the  subject. 

For.  Now  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  dead,  and  Mr. 
Bright  is  regarded  as  the  great  exponent  of  Free 
Trade  doctrines,  will  you  tell  me  the  method  he 
usually  adopts  to  convince  your  countrymen  of 
their  truth  in  the  present  trying  circumstances  ? 

Gob.  He  appears  to  consider  that  argument 
is  unnecessary,  the  truths  of  his  doctrines  being 
recognised  facts,  11  Wise  people  understand  them 
—fools  don't" 
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For.  But  considering  the  latter  flower  of 
rhetoric  would  apply  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  except  the  English  nation,  and  also  to  a 
number  of  Englishmen  who  disbelieve  entirely  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  when  you  add  to 
these  a  large  proportion  of  Free-Traders — viz., 
sections  one  and  two — is  this  not  reducing  the 
people  in  the  world  who  are  not  fools  to  rather 
microscopic  proportions  ? 

Got.  Yes  ;  but  this  would  scarcely  influence 
Mr.  Bright.  For,  possibly,  if  the  whole  world  were 
of  one  opinion  on  any  particular  subject,  Mr. 
Bright's  confidence  would  not  be  at  all  shaken 
in  himself  if  he  happened  to  differ  from  it. 

For.  Dismissing  Mr.  Bright  for  the  moment, 
how  do  your  Free-Traders  generally  support 
their  theories  ? 

Cob.  Chiefly  by  descanting  on  the  blessings  of 
the  cheap  loaf,  or,  as  they  term  it,  the  "  people's 
loaf."  But  in  order  to  appeal  forcibly  to  the  more 
intellectual  side  of  their  audiences,  they  usually 
supplement  their  remarks  by  displaying  a  picture 
of  a  large  loaf  and  a  small  loaf  dangling  at  the 
end  of  a  string. 

For.  I  suppose  they  mean  to  imply  that  with 
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Free  Trade  the  working  man  can  buy  a  large  loaf, 
and  with  Protection  only  a  small  one  ;  but  would 
not  the  pictorial  illustration  be  more  complete  by 
the  introduction  of  the  working  man  himself? 
Would  it  not  be  more  honest  to  show  that,  before 
he  can  purchase  the  large  Free-Trade  loaf,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
being  robbed  of  a  portion  of  his  wages  ? 

Got.  Whether  the  working  man  possesses 
money  or  not  is  a  question  with  which  we  Free- 
Traders  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  He  must 
look  after  his  money  himself.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  offer  him  the  blessings  of  a  cheap  loaf. 
Our  political  economists  all  tell  us  that  the 
greatest  blessing  a  country  can  possess  is  the 
ability  to  buy  cheaply,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may. 

For.  Your  country  being  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  world,  and  possessing,  as  you 
say,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  cheap  buying, 
do  you  find  that  foreign  capitalists  and  foreign 
working  men  are  attracted  to  your  shores  in  large 
numbers  ? 

Col.  No.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  commer- 
cial instinct,  usually  so  keen  in  finding  out  where 
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and  under  what  circumstances  money  can  most 
easily  be  made,  has  in  this  instance  been  sin- 
gularly at  fault.  In  spite  of  our  wealth,  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  our  fiscal  system,  backed 
up  as  it  is  by  the  excellent  advice  of  our  doc- 
trinaire politicians,  English  capital  is  avoiding 
England,  and  is  being  employed  in  setting  up 
works  abroad ;  and  the  working  man  is  constantly 
leaving  his  native  country,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  his  big  loaves,  and  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  with  strangers  and  with 
small  loaves. 

For.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  very  un- 
reasonable ;  but  you  will  admit  there  must  be 
a  cause,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  proceed 
to  state  a  few  facts  which  may  tend  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  apparent  mystery.  You  will 
recollect  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
cussion, I  proved  to  you  that  your  term  "  Free 
Trade  "  was  a  misnomer,  and  you  suggested  that 
the  term  "Free  Buying"  was  more  expressive  of 
the  truth.  Now,  are  you  quite  sure  that  your 
people  possess  the  privilege  of  Free  Buying  ? 

Cob.  Certainly  ;  on  all  articles  upon  which  we 
have  remitted  the  import  duties. 
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For.  Oh  !  Then  you  have  not  remitted  all  your 
import  duties  ? 

Cob.  No  ;  we  still  keep  a  few. 

For.  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  matter  pre- 
sently ;  but  for  the  moment  I  will  confine  myself 
to  articles  on  which  the  import  duties  have  been 
remitted.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  enjoy 
Free  Buying  on  the  whole  of  these  ? 

Cob.  Certainly. 

For.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  you  are 
mistaken.  You  will  admit  that  your  land  is 
most  heavily  taxed.  You  will  admit  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  only  use  of  land  is  for  food-pro- 
ducing purposes,  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
when  you  tax  land  you  tax  food,  for  if  you 
tax  the  machine,  you  tax  the  production  of  the 
machine.  Now,  to  say  that  the  English  working 
man  can  buy  a  free  loaf,  is  only  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  can  only  buy  it  free  if  he  has  had  no 
wages  in  respect  to  its  production.  If  foreigners 
have  had  all  the  wages  in  connection  with  the 
tilling  of  the  ground  which  produces  the  flour 
from  which  the  loaf  is  made,  then  the  English 
workman  is  allowed  to  have  it  free ;  but  if  he  has 
received  any  wages  in  connection  with  it,  he  is 
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not  only  taxed,  but  taxed  heavily.    Now,  sup- 
posing you  took  off  the  whole  of  the  taxes  on 
your  own   food-producing   machine — viz.,  your 
land — and  put  exactly  the  same  amount  on  the 
food  which  entered  your  country  from  abroad, 
you  would  be  in  precisely  the  same  monetary 
position  as  at  present,  and  the  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  your 
own  working  men  would  be  free,  and  the  produce 
of  the  labour  of  the  foreigner  would  be  taxed. 
For  the  purposes  of  revenue,  you  would  be  in 
exactly   the   same  position  as  at  present.  It 
follows  that  the  millions  of  your  acres  gone  and 
going  out  of  cultivation,  would  be  at  once  put 
into  working  order.    The  farmers  and  the  dif- 
ferent trades  dependent  upon  them  as  customers 
would  all  be  benefited.    Patent-manure  makers, 
steam-plough  makers,  horse-dealers,  cattle-dealers, 
and  thousands  of  other  industries,  would  all  get 
a  share  of  the  new  impetus  given  to  the  food 
machine.    Then  there  would  be  all  the  people 
who  supplied  the  manufacturers  I  have  men- 
tioned with  the  necessaries  of  their  businesses ; 
and  again,  all  the  people  who  supplied  these 
people  ;  and  so  on  through  endless  ramifications, 
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of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mention  a  tithe. 
There  would  be  the  working  man  employed  on 
the  land,  with  his  numerous  requirements,  all 
bringing  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  shopkeepers ;  and 
lastly,  there  would  be  the  railway  companies,  who 
would  not  only  have  to  carry  all  these  different 
products,  but  all  the  requisites  for  their  manu- 
facture. Now,  supposing  this  were  done,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  commercial  instinct  which,  you 
allow,  is  usually  "so  keen"  in  finding  out  where 
money  can  be  most  readily  made,  would  not 
result  in  the  employment  of  English  capital  in 
England?  Don't  you  think  the  working  man 
would  be  a  little  more  inclined  to  remain  in  his 
own  country?  and  that  the  untaxed  loaf  of  his  own 
manufacture  would  be  as  large  and  as  nutritive  as 
the  untaxed  loaf  produced  by  the  foreigner  ? 

Cob.  If  there  were  work  for  both  capital  and 
labour,  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  reason  for 
their  not  remaining  in  this  country,  but  a  system 
such  as  you  propose  could  not  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  Term  it  what  you  will — Free  Trade, 
Free  Buying,  or  Free  Buying  from  foreigners 
— the  Eadicals  have  allied  themselves  with  the 
system,  and  they  are  the  dominant  party.    It  is 
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not  quite  clear  why  the  question  should  be  con- 
sidered a  political  one ;  but  so  it  is,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  really  become  the  shibboleth  of 
the  party.  To  admit  your  arguments  would  be 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  Manchester  school,  and 
sooner  than  that — let  England  perish !  The  doc- 
trines of  Cobden  are  really  part  of  our  faith,  and 
must  be  received  with  becoming  reverence. 

For.  You  will  not  expect  me,  as  a  foreigner, 
to  attach  much  weight  to  the  opinions  of  these 
heaven-born  thinkers,  as  I  and  my  fellow  country- 
men entertain  a  somewhat  profound  contempt  for 
them.  At  all  events,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
inquiry,  we  must  dismiss  all  ideas  of  infallibility, 
and  discuss  the  matter  without  prejudice.  Having 
spoken  of  the  effect  of  free  foreign  buying  on  food, 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  your  iron  and  general 
manufacturing  industries  are  in  a  satisfactory 
state  ? 

Cob.  No.  But  our  politicians  tell  us  we  are  no 
worse  off  in  this  respect  than  other  countries. 

For.  Even  supposing  this  assertion  to  be  true, 
surely  it  does  not  redound  much  to  the  credit  of 
Free  Trade.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  what 
these  nations  are  doing.    According  to  your  doc- 
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trinaires,  they  are  violating  the  most  sacred  laws 
of  political  economy,  and  yet  they  can  afford  to 
buy  your  iron,  manufacture  it,  send  it  back  again 
in  the  shape  of  iron  bridges,  rails,  girders,  railway 
stations,  and  a  thousand  other  forms.  Having 
done  all  this,  they  can  undersell  your  iron  manu- 
facturers at  the  doors  of  their  own  works.  They 
can  afford  to  pay  the  carriage  of  the  iron  both 
ways,  close  your  works,  and  set  the  doctrines  of 
Cobden  at  defiance  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  how  do 
they  agree  with  the  assertion  that  "you  are  no 
worse  off  than  other  countries  "  ? 

Gob.  Mr.  Bright  says  that  England  can  still 
trade  favourably  in  South  America,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  places  where  high  tariffs  prevent 
other  countries  producing  cheaply  enough  to 
compete  with  us. 

For.  But  remember  the  high  tariffs  in  the  foreign 
countries  go  towards  the  reduction  of  taxation  in 
those  countries.  If  the  foreigner  did  not  obtain 
the  money  in  this  way,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
raised  among  his  own  people  as  in  England. 
Because  you  choose  to  crush  your  own  producers 
by  income-taxes,  Excise  taxes,  &c.  &c,  and  thus 
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obtain  the  money  which  the  foreigner  prefers  to 
raise  by  import  duties,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
where  the  profit  to  the  British  nation  arises.  The 
money  has  to  be  found  by  them,  and  one  can  hardly 
see  how  the  operation  is  assisted  by  resorting  to 
the  simple  expedient  of  transferring  a  certain  sum 
from  one  pocket  to  another.  We  believe,  as  I 
have  told  you,  that  part  of  our  import  duties  are 
paid  by  other  nations,  and  that,  therefore,  our  taxes 
are  partly  paid  by  nations  who  send  produce  to 
our  country.  You,  however,  insist  on  paying  the 
whole  of  your  taxes  yourselves,  and  will  not  even 
allow  us  the  chance  of  contributing.  If  we  are 
right,  you  are  paying  money  which  you  might  com- 
pel others  partly  to  pay  for  you.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  correct  in  your  contention  that  im- 
port duties  are  borne  entirely  by  the  nation  impos- 
ing them,  you  are  no  better  off  than  we  are,  as  your 
people  are  compelled  to  find  the  money  in  another 
way.  Now,  giving  you  the  full  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
it  follows  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  money-raising  consists  in  the  fact  that 
one  tends  to  protect  its  own  industries  and  mar- 
kets, and  the  other  renders  them  liable  to  be  ruined 
by  the  successful  competition  of  other  nations. 
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The  foreigner  having  practically  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  throw  English  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  undersell  the  British  trader  in  his 
own  country,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  to  prevent 
your  trade  in  neutral  markets — viz.,  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bright — from  being  ruined  in  a 
similar  manner  ? 

Cob.  I  do  not  admit  that  our  home  markets 
are  ruined. 

For.  You  must  remember  that  "  Eome  was  not 
built  in  a  day  "  ;  and  that  although  the  operation 
may  not  be  completed,  considerable  progress  in 
the  direction  of  completion  is  being  made,  as  the 
following  facts  will  show.  You  are  doubtless 
aware  that  a  railway  has  recently  been  con- 
structed in  your  country  from  Hull  to  Barnsley, 
passing  into  the  heart  of  your  iron  districts.  The 
steel  rails  for  that  railway  were  not  purchased  at 
the  works  past  whose  doors  the  line  runs,  but 
they  were  obtained  from  abroad.  The  plates  for 
the  ships  built  in  Hull  (only  a  few  miles  from 
the  iron  manufactories)  are  all  purchased  abroad. 
Sir  John  Brown,  the  head  of  a  very  eminent  iron 
firm  in  the  district,  explained  the  state  of  affairs 
in  these  words:  "Our  former  customers  have 
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become  our  competitors,  and  not  only  sell  against 
us  but  undersell  us,  not  merely  in  neutral  markets, 
but  under  our  very  noses  at  home.1' 

In  1862  your  iron  furnaces  in  Staffordshire 
numbered  110,  and  they  now  only  amount  to  41  ; 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  extinguished  in  England 
others  are  lighted  abroad  to  replace  them. 

The  lace- making  machines  manufactured  at 
Nottingham  are  not  set  up  in  that  town,  but  are 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with 
and  destroying  its  trade. 

In  Sheffield,  the  home  of  the  cutlery  trade,  the 
shops  are  deluged  with  foreign  manufactures. 
Very  recently  the  works  of  the  new  Post  Office  at 
Doncaster  were  stopped  because  the  iron  girders 
had  not  arrived  from  Germany  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  extensive  iron-works  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  town  were  closing  their  doors  and  discharging 
their  workmen,  thus  forcibly  bringing  home  to 
the  latter  the  application  of  the  large  loaf  and  no 
money  system. 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  repeated  ad 
nauseam^  but  these  are  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose ;  and  if  you  require  further  proof,  I  must 
ask  you  to  visit  any  great  manufacturing  centre 
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in  your  country,  and  see  what  the  foreigner  is 
doing  at  its  very  doors.  Turning  to  another 
subject,  I  think  you  said  that  your  people  still 
continued  to  levy  import  duties  on  certain  goods 
entering  your  country  ? 

Col.  Yes;  we  raise  about  £20,000,000  per 
annum  in  this  way. 

For.  Then  it  follows  that  none  of  the  terms  we 
have  applied  to  your  fiscal  system  are  correct ; 
for  you  neither  enjoy  Free  Trade,  Free  Buying,  nor 
Free  Buying  from  foreigners.  I  now  ask  if  you 
are  guided  by  an  intelligible  principle  of  any  sort 
or  kind,  and  if  so,  please  to  name  it  ? 

Gob.  It  is  very  difficult  to  characterise  our 
system  by  any  exact  term.  We  fully  recognise 
the  advantage  of  Free  Trade,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  compelled  to  raise  sufficient  money 
for  State  purposes,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  levy 
£20,000,000  a  year  on  certain  important  goods. 

For.  But  you  have  dilated  on  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  abolishing  import  duties, 
and  raising  the  money  by  direct  taxation. 

If  the  remission  of  import  duties  on  silks, 
satins,  and  pianos  resulted  indirectly  in  so  great 
a  profit  to  the  nation,  on  what  conceivable  prin- 
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ciple  do  you  abstain  from  securing  a  similar  profit 
by  remitting  the  duty  on  coffee,  tobacco,  and  tea  ? 
Why  not  abolish  the  whole  of  your  import  duties, 
and  realise  the  full  advantage  of  your  system  ? 

Cob.  Our  taxpayers  are  already  so  heavily 
burdened  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
£20,000,000. 

For.  But  why  not  ?  For  if  there  is  any  meaning 
in  your  previous  contentions,  they  could  not  only 
pay  this  sum  by  raising  the  money  themselves, 
but  become  richer  by  the  operation.  If  I  under- 
stood your  arguments,  the  advantages  derived 
from  Free  Buying  would  more  than  remunerate 
them.  Your  answer,  however,  clearly  shows  that 
your  circumstances  have  been  too  strong  for  your 
theories.  You  have  dosed  your  patient  until  he 
can  stand  no  more.  You  have  given  the  quack 
pretty  nearly  carte  blanche,  and  have  only  called 
in  the  regular  practitioner  sufficiently  often  to 
keep  life  in  the  body,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  recognised  necessity  for  the  visits  of  the 
latter  proves  unmistakably  the  worthlessness  of 
the  main  treatment.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  this 
£20,000,000  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  you  are 
directly  impugning  the  whole  doctrine  of  your 
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economics.    I  am  anxiously  endeavouring  to  find 
out  how  and  in  what  way  the   British  nation 
really  profits  by  the  working  of  its  present  fiscal 
system,  but  I  regret  that  your  answers  leave  me 
more  in  the  dark  than  ever.    There  is  one  fact, 
however,  not  touched  upon,  which  I  freely  allow 
does  show  a  direct  gain  in  favour  of  your  so- 
called  Free  Trade.    I  refer  to  the  heavy  Customs 
and  revenue  expenses  which  their  system  of  pro- 
tection entails  upon   other   nations.  England 
is,  I  suppose,  a  clear  gainer  in  this  respect,  if 
we  except  the  comparatively  unimportant  costs 
caused  by  the  departure  from  principle  in  respect 
to  the  £20,000,000. 

Cob.  No.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  cause  you  refer  to  are  by  no 
means  unimportant.  They  are  very  heavy  indeed, 
and  in  fact  amount  to  as  much  as  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

For.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that,  after 
teaching  and  preaching  the  blessings  of  Free 
Trade  for  nearly  forty  years,  you  have  not  only 
deliberately  deprived  your  people  of  a  portion 
of  them,  but  have  saddled  them  with  as  heavy 
Customs  and  revenue  expenses  as  those  incurred 
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by  Protectionist  nations  ?  That  rather  than  remit 
the  import  duties  on  the  comparatively  few 
articles  you  tax,  you  prefer  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
your  doctrines  and  subject  your  people  to  two 
enormous  and  totally  unnecessary  losses — viz., 
by  first  depriving  them  of  the  advantages  of  Free 
Buying;  and,  secondly,  by  charging  them  with 
the  full  costs  of  Protection  ?  If  so,  your  conduct, 
although  apparently  inconsistent,  is  really  in 
accord,  as  a  kind  of  crowning-point,  with  all  you 
have  told  me,  and  forms  a  legitimate  apex  to 
the  mass  of  fallacies  you  have  piled  together 
during  the  last  forty  years,  under  the  generic 
title  of  Free  Trade.  I  have  no  wish  to  ask  you 
any  further  questions,  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  place  the  whole  matter  before 
you  in  the  shape  of  an  allegorical  narrative.  The 
story  will  necessarily  involve  some  slight  repeti- 
tion of  the  facts  I  have  already  brought  to  your 
notice,  but  my  wish  to  consolidate  them,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  at  issue,  will,  I  trust, 
be  received  by  you  as  a  sufficient  excuse.  My 
story  is  as  follows  : 

There  was  once  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bull,  and 
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he  came  into  possession  of  a  fertile  island,  over 
which  he  exercised  despotic  sway.  In  addition 
to  its  fertility,  the  island  was  exceedingly  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  of  every  description.  The  inhab- 
itants all  worked  for  him,  some  being  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  others  in  manufactures  of 
various  sorts  and  kinds.  Mr.  Bull  paid  all  the 
expenses  connected  with  his  small  State.  The 
total  amount  of  these  expenses,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  narrative  we  will  say  amounted  to  a 
million  a  year.  Part  of  the  produce  of  this 
island  was  sold  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  and  the  residue  was  sent  abroad  and 
sold  to  foreigners,  Mr.  Bull  receiving  the  money 
in  either  case.  Now  it  follows  that  what  he  had 
left  after  paying  wages  and  standing  expenses 
was  profit,  and  the  value  of  his  island  depended 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the  residue,  be  it 
great  or  small.  Now,  when  Mr.  Bull  first  came 
into  possession  of  his  property,  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  his  million  a  year  standing  ex- 
penses was  an  exceedingly  heavy  item,  which 
might  become  almost  ruinous  unless  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  on  a  correspondingly  extensive 
business.    He  also  observed  a  tendency  on  the 
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part  of  certain  of  his  neighbours  to  supply  his 
workpeople  with  goods,  and  that  when  he  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  same  services  for  theirs, 
a  little  difficulty  arose.  He  was  politely  informed 
that  if  he  wished  to  transact  business  in  his 
neighbours'  States,  he  must  subscribe  towards 
the  standing  expenses  of  those  States. 

Mr.  Bull  replied,  "  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ; 
but  recollect  that  this  is  a  game  in  which  two 
can  take  part.  In  future,  therefore,  please  to 
remember  that  when  you  do  business  with  my 
people  you  must  be  good  enough  to  subscribe 
to  the  expenses  of  my  State,  and  that  I  shall 
receive  your  subscription  in  the  same  form  as 
you  receive  mine."  This  system  worked  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  Mr.  Bull  always  having 
the  best  of  it.  His  island,  owing  to  its  excep- 
tional wealth  and  the  superior  character  of  its 
workpeople,  could  make  an  excellent  profit  when 
other  places  could  hardly  make  ends  meet.  And 
so  matters  went  on,  until  one  fine  day  he  received 
a  visit  from  two  gentlemen,  one  named  Cobden, 
and  the  other  named  Bright.  After  the  necessary 
inquiries,  it  appeared  that  they  came  to  offer  him 
advice,  and  the  burden  of  their  song  was  this : 
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"Kemit  the  taxes  you  levy  on  foreign  goods 
entering  your  island  ;  pay  your  million  a  year 
standing  expenses  out  of  your  own  pocket ;  and 
in  this  way  you  will  not  only  become  exceedingly 
rich,  but  your  people  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  We  will  tell  you  how  it  will  all  come 
about.  Your  people  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
necessaries  coming  from  abroad  cheaper  than  they 
can  now.  They  will  therefore  be  able  to  work  for 
you  so  much  cheaper,  because  the  necessaries  of 
life  will  cost  them  less.  In  this  way  you  will  gain, 
and  so  will  they." 

Mr.  Bull  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  his 
advisers  and  wise  men,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  case  before  them.  Some  of  them  agreed  with 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  some  differed  from 
them  entirely.  The  latter  party  said  :  "  You  can 
at  most  only  cheapen  necessaries  by  the  exact 
amount  you  take  off  your  import  duties,  and  it 
therefore  follows  as  a  certainty  that,  even  if  wages 
are  lessened  by  this  amount,  you  cannot  possibly 
make  any  profit  out  of  the  transaction  ;  the  utmost 
you  can  hope  for  is  to  be  in  as  good  a  position  as 
you  occupy  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  lose  very  considerably,  as  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  the  duties  you  impose  are  all  borne 
by  the  inhabitants  of  your  own  island.    It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  con- 
stantly competing  with  each  other  in  supplying 
necessaries  for  your  people,  are  compelled  to  bear 
part  of  these  duties  themselves.    That  being  so, 
the  price  of  your  people's  necessaries  will  not  be 
reduced,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  taxation  you 
remit ;  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  work  pro- 
portionately cheaper,  and  you  will  sustain  a  dead 
loss.    Not  only  this  :  your  home  markets  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods ; 
and  the  moment  foreigners  find  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  retaliate,  they  will  increase  the  import 
duties  on  your  goods  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pletely shut  them  out  of  their  markets.    It  seems 
to  us  that  you  cannot  win,  and   must  lose." 
After  hearing  both  sides,  Mr.  Bull  requested  Mr. 
Oobden  to  answer  the  objections  which  had  been 
raised,  which  the  latter  gentleman  proceeded  to 
do  in  the  following  words :  "  You  have  no  more 
right  to  doubt  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
than  you  have  to  doubt  that  in  less  than  five 
years  from  the  time  when  England  inaugurates 
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the  glorious  era  of  Free  Trade,  every  civilised 
commercial  community  will  be  Free-Traders  to 
the  backbone. " 

These  prophetic  words  completely  took  the 
meeting  by  storm,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Bull,  however,  after  having  slept  upon  the 
matter,  decided  to  act  cautiously.    He  believed 
in  Mr.  Cobden's  prophecy  :  and  while  resolving  to 
remit  a  portion  of  his  import  duties,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  retain  a  few  in  case  of  accidents. 
No  sooner  had  he  resolved  to  act  upon  this  cautious 
and  tentative  principle,  than  he  received  a  visit 
from  some  other  gentlemen,  who  came  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  him  how  to  convey  his 
goods  by  steam-power.    Mr.  Bull  was  thoroughly 
impressed  with  what  these  gentlemen  said,  and 
adopted  the  whole  of  their  recommendations  with 
the  utmost  confidence.    The  result  was  an  enor- 
mous development  of  his  mineral  wealth  and 
manufactures.    It  enabled  him  easily  to  bear  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  through  the  remission  of 
his  import  duties5  and  without  even  asking  his 
workpeople  to  accept  the  reduced  wages  with 
which  he  had  at  first  hoped  to  recoup  that  loss. 
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Nay,  more,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  them  at  a 
higher  rate,  and  even  after  that,  derive  a  far 
larger  income  from  his  island  than  in  former 
times.  His  workpeople,  therefore,  were  in  this 
position.  They  had  constant  employment,  higher 
wages,  and  cheaper  food,  and  there  was  great  joy 
in  consequence.  They  remembered  that  the  bless- 
ing of  cheap  food  was  due  to  the  visits  of  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  and  they  naturally  imagined 
that  the  other  blessings  resulted  in  some  mysterious 
way  from  the  same  influence. 

Mr.  Bull,  who  was  naturally  rather  a  puzzle- 
headed  individual,  looked  on  with  astonishment ; 
he  did  not  exactly  know  how  it  had  all  come 
about.  He  had  a  kind  of  dim  notion  that  matters 
had  not  turned  out  exactly  as  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright  had  led  him  to  suppose,  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  better  off,  and  that  his  people  were  better 
off ;  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  him 
heartily  join  in  the  blessings  which  were  showered 
upon  those  gentlemen. 

As  years  rolled  by,  trade  increased  by  u  leaps 
and  bounds,"  and  every  leap  and  every  bound 
was  believed  to  have  been  originated  by  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright. 
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Mr.  Bull  and  his  people  were  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  contempt  for  the  intellectual  obli- 
quity of  foreign  nations,  which  prevented  their 
appreciating  truths  so  plainly  demonstrated.  The 
foreigner  bore  their  taunts  in  the  meekest  possible 
manner,  and  merely  trusted  that  they  would  re- 
main in  the  same  mind  until  he  also  had  been 
able  to  supply  himself  with  steam-power.  The 
time  arrived  at  last,  and  with  it  a  very  remark- 
able change  took  place.  Mr.  Bull  observed  that 
orders  from  foreign  States  were  ceasing,  and  that 
home  orders  were  commencing  to  run  exceed- 
ingly short.  He  found  that  he  was  compelled  to 
allow  his  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  because  his 
people,  although  requiring  far  more  food  than  he 
could  grow,  preferred  to  purchase  their  food  from 
neighbouring  States.  They  also  began  to  evince  a 
predilection  for  almost  all  kinds  of  foreign  manu- 
factured articles,  rather  than  for  those  made  by 
himself.  Strange  also  as  it  will  appear,  he  found 
that  if  he  constructed  a  new  railway  in  his  own 
island,  it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  the  rails 
from  his  neighbours,  as  they  could  supply  him 
for  less  money  than  it  would  cost  him  to  make 
them  out  of  his  own  iron  and  coal.    Mr.  Bull  also 
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found  that  his  standing  expenses  were  beginning 
to  tell  very  heavily ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  scamp  his  navy,  which  was  the  only 
real  protection  his  island  possessed.  The  few 
goods  he  was  enabled  to  sell  left  no  profit,  and 
oftentimes  a  loss,  and  this  by  no  means  helped 
him  with  his  standing  expenses,  which  had  in- 
creased very  considerably.  With  expenses  daily 
becoming  heavier,  and  profits  approaching  zero, 
his  position  was  becoming  somewhat  painful.  One 
day,  when  gloomily  brooding  over  the  course  of 
events,  he  suddenly  recollected  his  old  friends 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  The  former  he  found 
was  dead,  but  he  sent  for  the  latter,  and  told  him 
all  that  had  happened,  explaining  that,  in  spite 
of  the  present  adverse  circumstances,  his  property 
was  still  intrinsically  far  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  of  his  competitors,  but  that  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  profit,  it  threatened  to  be  his  ruin. 
He  also  told  him  that  many  of  his  people  were 
becoming  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
system,  and  wanted  a  change,  or  at  all  events  a 
full  inquiry,  believing  that  matters  could  hardly 
be  worse,  and  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better.    He  wound  up  by  asking  him  frankly  if 
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he  did  not  think  that  he  and  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Cobden  had  made  a  slight  mistake  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  last  visit.  Mr.  Bright,  whom  Mr. 
Bull  expected  to  be  astonished  at  the  news  he 
he  had  imparted,  was  not  at  all  disconcerted,  but 
appeared  before  him  full  of  confidence.  He  com- 
menced proceedings  by  informing  Mr.  Bull  that 
the  people  who  wished  for  an  inquiry  were 
"  fools  "  ;  the  fact  being  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  implied  doubt  thrown  on  the  truth  of  the 
revelations  vouchsafed  to  them  by  his  deceased 
friend  and  himself.  Mr.  Bull  mildly  inquired 
whether  the  observations  would  apply  equally  to 
all  the  other  people  in  the  world  ?  And  to  this 
Mr.  Bright  replied  that  people  who  had  received 
instruction  and  who  had  refused  to  profit  by  it 
were  of  necessity  "  fools/'  but  that  the  remainder 
of  the  world  were  merely  ignorant,  and  would 
eventually  become  wise  by  observing  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  precepts  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Bull 
naturally  inquired  how  long  Mr.  Bright  considered 
it  probable  that  the  dawn  of  wisdom  would  be 
delayed,  because  his  deceased  friend  had  mani- 
fested a  slight  inaccuracy  on  this  head ;  and 
to  that  Mr.  Bright  replied  that  if  his  friend's 
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sagacity  on  this  point  had  been  at  fault,  he  must 
decline  to  commit  himself,  but  he  counselled 
"  patience." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Bull's  patience  was  very 
nearly  exhausted,  and  he  said  to  him  :  "  My  dear 
sir,  you  and  your  friend  came  to  me  nearly  forty 
years  ago  with  what  is  vulgarly  termed  '  a  cock- 
and-bull  story.'  If  anything  could  have  induced 
my  neighbours  to  adopt  the  policy  you  foisted 
upon  me,  it  would  have  been  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  my  island  enjoyed  after  its  introduc- 
tion. It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  both  to 
me  and  my  people  that  they  abstained  from 
availing  themselves  of  its  evident  advantages. 
Apparently,  however,  they  attributed  the  pros- 
perity to  a  different  cause,  and  time  has  proved 
that  they  were  right.  Now,  for  you  to  come  here 
and  tell  me  that  the  people  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  system  during  the  time 
that  my  island  was  apparently  enjoying  such 
great  advantages  from  it  (and  who  were  even  then 
continually  removing  themselves  further  and  fur- 
ther from  its  influence)  are  going  to  adopt  it  now, 
I  must  candidly  tell  you  is  an  insult  to  my  com- 
mon sense.    They  see  my  land  going  out  of  cul- 
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tivation,  my  manufactories  closing  and  my  people 
leaving  me,  my  standing  expenses  threatening 
me  with  ruin,  and  you  calmly  tell  me  that  if  I 
have  only  patience  they  will  voluntarily  follow 
my  example." 

To  this  Mr.  Bright  replied,  that  if  they  con- 
tinued in  their  stubbornness,  Mr.  Bull's  people 
would  still  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
cheap  buying.  u  But,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  "  will  you 
inform  me  how  people  are  to  buy  without  money  ? 
For  instance,  be  good  enough  to  place  yourself 
in  the  position  of  one  of  my  farm-labourers,  who 
formerly  cultivated  the  land  which  has  now 
become  simply  a  weedy  desert,  and  tell  me  how 
you  would  act  in  order  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
blessings  you  have  spoken  of  ?  " 

Mr.  Bright  replied,  that  if  he  happened  to  be  so 
circumstanced,  he  should  undoubtedly  emigrate. 
"  Oh !  but,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  "  you  told  me  once 
that  your  system  would  make  my  island  a  para- 
dise for  the  working  man,  and  now,  when  I  tell 
you  that  they  are  starving,  your  remedy  is  to 
retain  the  system,  but  save  the  people  by  placing 
them  beyond  the  limit  of  its  operation.  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  my  ipeople  have  for  years 
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been  emigrating  to  my  neighbours'  territory,  and 
manufacturing  and  producing  there  the  neces- 
saries required  by  their  friends  and  relatives  who 
remain  with  me,  and  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  produce  in  my  island,  although  it  was  literally 
teeming  with  the  materials  necessary  for  these 
manufactures  and  productions.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you,  sir,  that  the  whole  value  of  my 
island  consists  in  its  ability  to  produce  food  and 
articles  of  commerce,  and  lacking  this  it  becomes 
a  means  of  ruin  instead  of  a  means  of  income  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that,  from  your  standpoint,  you 
have  really  understated  your  case.  When  your 
'  cheap  buying  9  system  has  operated  for  a  suffi- 
cient period — when  all  my  land  has  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  and  ^the  remainder  of  my  manufac- 
tories have  been  closed,  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
for  any  buying  whatsoever." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Bright  withdrew,  and  Mr. 
Bull,  worn  out  by  worry  and  annoyance,  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  had  a  dream.  He  dreamt  that  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Oobden  appeared,  and  addressed  him 
somewhat  in  these  words  :  "I  have  been  listening 
to  your  conversation  with  the  old  gentleman  who 
has  just  left,  and  in  justice  to  my  memory,  I  shall 
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be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  my  share 
in  the  transaction  to  which  you  have  referred. 
Your  reference  to  my  prophecy  is  perfectly  correct. 
I  admit  most  freely  that  I  made  a  mistake — indeed 
the  proofs  are  only  too  evident :  but  having  made 
this  admission,  I  feel  justified  in  protesting  most 
strongly  against  the  unwarrantable  use  of  my 
name  in  connection  with  the  chaotic  state  of  your 
fiscal  arrangements,  which  both  you  and  Mr. 
Bright  have  most  amusingly  referred  to  as  a 
system.  You  have  no  system,  and  are  false  to 
the  very  principles  you  profess.  The  latter  you 
subdivide  into  three  absolutely  contradictory 
positions,  and  then  calmly  proceed  to  father 
them  upon  me.  I  ask  :  Can  any  of  your  doc- 
trinaires produce  one  atom  of  proof  that  I  ad- 
vocated what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  1  Free 
Trade '  system,  if  after  fair  trial  foreign  nations 
refused  to  allow  your  trade  to  be  free  ?  And  I 
ask  you  upon  what  possible  grounds  my  name 
is  being  used  in  connection  with  the  papers  now 
issued  by  gentlemen  styling  themselves  *  The 
Cobden  Club'?  I  advocated  a  certain  theory, 
conditionally  upon  the  correctness  of  certain  prem- 
isses.    Experience  having  shown  my  premisses 
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to  be  incorrect,  why  am  I  supposed  still  to  be 
responsible  for  the  validity  of  the  theory  which 
depended  upon  them  ?    Let  me  give  you  my 
version  of  the  story.    You  are  aware  that  I  en- 
tertained strong  views  on  the  blessings  which 
would  be  derived  by  the  adoption  of  a  universal 
policy  of  Free  Trade.    I  entertain  the  same  feel- 
ings now.    If  every  country  could  be  left  free  to 
produce  those  commodities  for  which  its  natural 
capabilities  most  fitted  it,  and  was  allowed  to 
sell  them  freely  to  other  nations — buying  from 
them  in  return  such  articles  as  it  was  unable 
to  produce — I  say  immense  advantages  would 
result  to  the  world  at  large.    Each  country  would 
then  be  enabled  to  save  the  enormous  expenses 
connected  with  the  collection  of  import  duties, 
and  would  profit  in  numberless  other  ways.  Now, 
so  firmly  was  I  impressed  with  these  feelings, 
that  I  prevailed  upon  you  and  your  people  to 
adopt  them  as  an  example  to  others,  feeling  sure, 
as  my  words  will  prove,  that  foreign  nations 
would  almost  immediately  follow  your  example. 

"The  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  has 
proved  I  was  mistaken ;  and  it  has  also  shown 
that  for  one  couutry  to  adopt  the  policy  alone, 
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tends  to  defer  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded 
more  and  more,  and  the  only  possibility  of  its 
ever  coming  into  existence  is  for  each  country  to 
adopt  a  similar  Protective  policy.  There  would 
then  be  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability,  of 
nations  coming  to  terms,  and  saying  to  each 
other,  •  If  you  remit  taxes  on  our  goods,  we  will 
remit  the  taxes  on  yours ' ;  but  to  make  a  bar- 
gain or  obtain  advantages  when  you  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange,  is  impossible.  Nobody  is 
likely  to  give  you  something  for  nothing.  Now, 
in  spite  of  the  mistake  I  made  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  foreign  nations,  it  so  happened  that  the 
profit  derived  from  the  introduction  of  steam- 
power  gave  you  an  enormously  greater  sum  than 
you  had  remitted  in  taxation.  Therefore,  al- 
though foreign  nations  refused  to  respond  as  I 
had  expected,  there  was  no  necessity  for  many 
years  for  you  to  revert  to  the  old  system.  You 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  foreign  markets,  and 
during  that  time  nothing  could  be  more  desirable 
than  that  your  people  should  be  enabled  to  buy 
the  necessaries  of  life  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
They  could  desire  nothing  more  than  cheap  food, 
good  wages,  and  regular  employment;  and  if  this 
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happy  state  of  things  had  been  interminable,  then 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  me  to 
appear  before  you  now.  I  should  have  said  these 
people  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  happy  mis- 
take of  mine — let  them  continue  to  enjoy  them, 
and  bless  my  name  for  all  time.  But  when  I  see 
you  and  your  people  reduced  to  such  straits  as 
you  are  now  in,  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  late 
fellow  countrymen  or  my  own  memory,  rest  with- 
out telling  them,  through  you,  that  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
they  are  reduced.  If  your  own  and  your  people's 
common  sense  is  insufficient  to  prevent  you  from 
following  blindly  the  lines  I  laid  down,  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  falsification  of  my 
reasons,  I  must  leave  you  to  your  fate.  Your 
people  will  be  compelled  to  leave  you  and  to  work 
for  foreigners,  and  you  will  remain,  with  no  in- 
come, to  provide  your  standing  expenses  as  best 
you  can." 

Now  this  is  the  end  of  my  story,  and  I  wish 
you  to  consider  whether,  in  all  the  circumstances, 
you  think  Mr.  Bull  acted  wisely  in  calling  to- 
gether his  advisers  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  discussion  will  probably  be 
regarded  by  the  devotees  of  Free  Trade  as  entirely 
one-sided.  It  will  be  said  that  a  miserable  pup- 
pet has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  easily 
knocked  down.  Most  humbly  I  urge  that  the 
helplessness  of  the  puppet  is  due  to  its  own  in- 
herent weakness,  and  to  no  fault  of  mine. 

Most  confidently  I  claim  that  the  truths  I  have 
endeavoured  to  enunciate  in  theory  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  facts  of  every-day  life. 

Let  us  direct  a  glance  at  the  general  commercial 
position  of  England  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
positively  unique.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen 
in  the  world's  history.  There  is  no  instance  of 
a  nation  which  has  preferred  to  buy  food  from 
abroad  rather  than  produce  that  food  from  its 
own  land,  and  which  has  viewed  with  indifference 
the  closing  of  its  manufactories,  because  their 
productions  could  be  obtained  on  more  favour- 
able terms  from  the  foreigner.  In  the  present 
year  the  bill  for  national  expenses  amounts  to 
£100,000,000.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless 
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a  profit  is  derived  from  the  manipulation  of  our 
national  resources,  we  are  simply  drifting  towards 
bankruptcy.    Cheap  foreign  buying  cannot  save 
us,  for  buying  (however  cheaply  the  operation  may 
be  performed)  naturally  necessitates  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money.    Every  acre  of  land  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  and  every  manufactory  and 
mine  closed  in  this  country,  directly  tends  to 
deprive  the  nation  of   its  ability  to  meet  its 
annually  increasing  engagements.     The  Free- 
Trader  resolutely  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts  of  this 
kind,  and  contents  himself  with  monotonously 
mumbling  his  Free-Trade  catechism  as  if  it  were 
a  charm,  potent  against  all  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working  man,  although 
a  Protectionist  to  the  core  against  the  foreigner 
(should  the  latter's  bodily  presence  make  itself 
apparent  in  the  workshop),  is  seemingly  unable 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  sale  of  work  manu- 
factured abroad  which  tends  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  his  mouth ;  and  that  it  does  not  matter 
a  whit  whether  the  work  is  performed  in  a 
foreign  town  or  in  an  English  workshop,  as  in 
either  case  the  produce  is  disposed  of  at  the 
very  doors  of  his  employer's  manufactory. 
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These  facts  are  absolutely  undeniable,  and  how 
are  they  met  ?  Simply  by  the  old  exploded  cries 
which  passed  muster  for  common  sense  under  the 
totally  different  circumstances  of  bygone  times 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is,  however,  curious 
to  note  that  the  advocates  of  the  present  policy 
are  slightly  changing  from  the  jubilant  tone  they 
were  wont  to  adopt  a  few  years  ago.  At  one 
time  Free  Trade  was  regarded  as  the  spring  of 
national  blessing,  and  a  constantly  flowing  stream 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  over  the  whole  of  the 
land.  Now,  apparently,  the  only  thing  that 
is  claimed  for  it  is,  that  it  does  no  harm,  and 
leaves  the  country  no  worse  off  than  its  neigh- 
bours. This  means  (even  if  it  were  true)  that  our 
superiority  in  natural  advantages  and  wealth  is 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Free  Trade.  That  we 
are  to  be  satisfied  with  progressing  pari  passu 
with  our  poorer  neighbours.  But  is  it  true  ?  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  America,  for  instance.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  1874  both  that  country 
and  our  own  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  commercial  depression.  In  the  former  country 
a  period  of  revival  occurred  in  1876-77,  and 
continued  until  1882-83,  when  a  natural  reaction 
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set  in.    During  the   intermediate  period  our 
transatlantic   friends    experienced  one  of  the 
greatest  "  booms' '   of  modern  times.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  what 
took  place  in  England.     People  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  American  prosperity  would  be 
succeeded  by  improvement,  if  not  by  a  "boom," 
in  England.     But  these  expectations  were  not 
realised,  and  English  trade  continued  to  fall  with 
the  regularity  of  clockwork  until  1879,  when  a 
slight  revival  in  one  or  two  industries  took  place, 
— and  why  ?   Because  a  few  crumbs  were  allowed 
to  drop  from  the  American  table,  and  fell  to  our 
share.    America  was  too  busy  to  produce  fast 
enough   for  her   requirements,   and  was  good 
enough  to  hand  over  some  surplus  orders  to  us 
The  slight  impetus  which  resulted  was  absolutely 
the  only  mitigation  of  the  gloom  with  which  we 
have  been  surrounded  since  1874.    Without  any 
appreciable  revival,  we  have  now  apparently  to 
face  another  long  period  of  depression.    We  are 
comforted  by  being  told  that  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  America — perhaps  for  the  moment  we  are 
not — but  we  have  had  no  "  boom."    If  we  had 
enjoyed  American  prosperity,  we  could  endure 
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the  American  depression.  If  our  trade  had  ex- 
perienced a  period  of  inflation,  we  could  probably 
endure  the  period  of  reaction.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  has  experienced  nothing  from  which  it  can 
react.  The  maladies  of  the  two  countries  do  not 
spring  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  effects,  there- 
fore, are  not  comparable.  It  is  poor  comfort  for 
a  man  suffering  from  consumption  to  be  told  that 
for  the  moment  he  is  in  no  more  pain  than  his 
neighbour  who  happens  to  be  suffering  from  a 
bilious  attack.  America's  ailment  can  hardly  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  Protection ;  for  under  that 
system,  her  trade,  which  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century  only  amounted  to  £20,000,000, 
had,  in  1883,  increased  to  £300,000,000.  Under 
the  same  system,  after  emerging  from  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war  of  no  ordinary  dimensions,  she 
has  managed  to  pay  off  £180,000,000  of  her 
National  Debt.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
we  have  been  had  similar  misfortunes  overtaken 
us  ?  And  what  is  our  position  now,  taking  into 
consideration  our  crushing  taxes,  our  national  and 
municipal  debts,  our  scamped  navy,  and  our 
withering  and  profitless  trade  ? 

Then,  again,  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  no 
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worse  off  than  France — a  country  which,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  was  struggling  in  the  throes  of 
an  invasion.  Besides  losing  two  provinces  and 
the  cost  of  the  war,  she  was  compelled  to  pay 
an  indemnity  to  her  adversary  amounting  to 
£370,000,000.  Again,  I  ask,  what  would  have 
become  of  us  had  we  been  called  upon  to 
undergo  similar  calamities  ?  Then  there  is  Ger- 
many, existing  under  a  severe  system  of  Pro- 
tection. She  spares  three  of  the  best  years  of 
the  lives  of  her  sons  for  military  training — no 
small  blow,  one  would  imagine,  to  her  commercial 
prosperity — and  yet  she  can  buy  our  materials, 
manufacture  them,  and  with  the  various  pro- 
ducts, beat  us  hollow  in  our  own  markets. 

Since  1870  these  three  Protectionist  countries 
have,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  managed  to  increase  their  commerce 
in  these  proportions :  the  United  States  by  75 
per  cent.,  France  by  51  per  cent.,  and  Germany  by 
40  per  cent.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  derived  from 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  has  increased  her  total 
commerce  by  26  per  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  has 
made  about  half  the  progress  of  France.  Our 
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great  staple  industry,  the  cotton  trade,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  direction  things  are  taking. 
Since  the  year  1873,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  about  84  per 
cent.,  on  the  Continent  by  nearly  64  per  cent.,  and 
and  in  Free-Trading  England  by  not  quite  3  per 
cent.  Against  these  suggestive  facts  Mr.  Giffen 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  lately  literally  deluged 
us  with  statistics,  intending  to  show  that  they  are 
merely  blessings  in  disguise — his  case  being  thus 
rhythmically  expressed  by  a  writer  in  the  "  National 
Review  " : — 

"  It  is  proved  by  statistic  deduction, 
And  all  Economics  declare, 
That  our  industries  thrive  upon  suction — 
The  suction  of  nothing  but  air." 

Now  we  may  estimate  the  character  of  Mr. 
Giffen's  "  statistic  deduction"  by  the  following 
instance.  He  proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  to  show 
by  figures  that  population  has  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  Free  Trade,  and  he  then  triumph- 
antly claims  the  fact  as  a  proof  of  prosperity ; 
for,  he  says,  "The  population  would  not  increase 
as  a  rule,  without  an  increase  in  the  means  of 
subsistence."  You  will  by  this  clearly  understand 
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that  the  masses  of  our  starving  countrymen,  and 
those  kept  from  starving  by  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  proofs 
of  national  prosperity. 

Having  the  full  staff  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
his  command,  it  would  have  been  fairer  had  Mr. 
Giffen  instructed  those  gentlemen  to  widen  the 
scope  of  their  research,  and  give,  not  only  the 
statistics  which  were  supposed  to  support  his  own 
particular  theories,  but  also  any  which  pointed  in 
an  opposite  direction.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
very  serious  question,  and  if  a  great  department 
of  State  is  to  be  imported  into  the  controversy, 
the  English  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  full  facts  bearing  upon  each  side  should  be 
laid  impartially  before  them.  No  Government 
official  has  a  right  to  use  his  department  as  if  it 
were  his  private  property,  and  to  order  his  sub- 
ordinates to  dole  out  to  the  British  public  just  so 
much  of  the  truth  as  may  happen  to  coincide 
with  his  own  particular  theories.  Mr.  Giffen 
seems  to  forget  that  the  cost  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  a  servant  comes  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  British  taxpayers  in  similar 
proportions,  whether  they  be  Free-Traders  or  Fair- 
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Traders,  and  that  the  latter  are  equally  entitled 
with  the  former  to  the  aid  of  any  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  department  which  may  tend 
to  support  their  views. 

Had  the  whole  matter  been  laid  freely  and 
impartially  before  the  public,  the  following  facts 
would  have  come  to  light — viz.,  that  before  the 
introduction  of  Free  Trade,  from  1801  to  1841, 
the  increase  in  population  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  66  per  cent. ;  and  that  since  its 
introduction — viz.,  from  1841  to  1881,  it  only 
amounted  to  30.3  per  cent. ;  thus  proving,  by 
Mr.  Giffen's  own  gauge,  a  very  material  decrease 
in  prosperity  since  the  introduction  of  Free 
Trade. 

The  English  people  have  the  right  to  expect, 
after  all  these  years  of  patient  waiting,  to  be 
rewarded  by  some  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  their  theories. 

All  they  are  able  to  perceive,  however,  is,  that 
the  nations  who  laughed  at  them  in  times  of 
prosperity  are  absolutely  trampling  on  them  in 
times  of  adversity. 

Had  the  present  circumstances  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  adoption  of  Messrs.  Cobden 
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and  Bright's  nostrums  (instead  of  being  delayed 
in  the  way  I  have  described),  would  they  have 
been  tolerated  for  one  moment?  Would  the 
people  of  this  country  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  hackneyed  phrases  of  Free-Traders,  contra- 
dicted as  they  are  at  every  point  by  the  direct 
evidence  of  the  senses  ? 

The  country  is  perfectly  surfeited  by  encomiums 
on  Free  Trade,  Free  Breakfast-tables,  Free  Educa- 
tion, &c.  &c.  Let  us  trust  that  all  these  free 
institutions  may  not  be  supplemented  by  just 
one  more — viz.,  Free  Starvation. 
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The  Worship  of  Diana 


From  the  earliest  period  of  his  existence  man  has 
at  different  epochs  worshipped  almost  everything 
under  and  over  the  earth  and  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  fire,  graven  images,  and  multitudes 
of  other  things  have  at  one  period  or  another 
formed  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

All  likely  and  unlikely  material  having  been  thus 
exploited  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  a  new 
object  of  worship  would  be  discovered  so  late  in 
the  world's  history  as  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
Great  Britain  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  found 
a  prophet  who  succeeded  in  producing  a  creed 
which  for  originality  easily  broke  all  previous 
records,  and  from  the  moment  Mr.  Oobden  sym- 
bolised his  belief  in  a  new  fiscal   system  by 
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christening  it,  he  created  an  idol  which  has  ever 
since  been  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Free 
Trade. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  this  idol  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons  solemnly  dedicated  by 
Cobden  to  the  service  of  this  country,  and  as  an 
object  for  blind  and  unreasoning  veneration  has 
ever  since  rivalled  all  its  predecessors  in  heathen 
mythology.  The  dedication  was  accompanied  by 
an  oracular  pronouncement  that  in  less  than  five 
years  the  whole  civilised  world  would  bow  the  knee. 
Fifty-five  years  have  elapsed  and  the  world  has 
refused  to  perform  this  act  of  obeisance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  can  be  said  metaphorically  to  have 
applied  any  portion  of  the  human  frame  to  the 
new  divinity  it  has  unquestionably  been  the  toe. 

By  the  offensive  application  of  this  member, 
instead  of  offering  the  deferential  genuflexion  we 
were  led  to  expect,  the  world  has  proved  as  clearly 
as  any  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  Euclid  that 
the  founder  of  the  new  religion  was  merely  an 
amiable  and  visionary  enthusiast. 

Cobden  was,  however,  no  intentional  deceiver. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  and  generous  impulses  and 
actuated  by  an  intense  desire  to  benefit  the  whole 
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human  race,  and  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  he 
could  perform  the  operation  at  one  swoop.  He  was 
certainly  successful  in  enriching  every  country  but 
his  own,  and  this  in  itself  would  have  been  a  per- 
formance of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  had 
nothing  else  happened. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  increased  wealth 
and  prosperity  which  accrued  to  foreign  nations 
was  lost  by  his  own,  and  this  result  exposed  the 
"  weak  link  in  the  chain  "  of  his  arguments  and 
formed  the  usual  precursor  of  disaster. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  incontro- 
vertible facts,  the  religion  founded  by  Cobden  and 
described  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  "  A  political 

FETICH  BEFORE  WHICH  WE  BOW  THE  KNEE  AND  SAY, 
GREAT  IS  DIANA  OF  THE  EPHESIANS,"  Continues  to 
flourish  in  this  country,  and  the  cause  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  creed  of  Diana  being  absolutely  opposed  to 
reason,  its  professors  are  naturally  compelled  to 
rely  entirely  on  faith,  and  by  thus  avoiding  all 
the  difficulties  involved  in  theological  discussions 
are  enabled  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  in 
which  persons  of  somewhat  restricted  intelligence 
always  find  comfort. 
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In  spite  of  this,  however,  schisms  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  ranks  of  Diana,  and  the 
very  disciples  of  the  apostle  have  not  scrupled 
to  assume  his  mantle  and  have  evolved  theories 
and  made  prophecies  which  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  his  teaching.  They  profess  to  have 
discovered  vital  truths  scintillating  from  Diana, 
which  were  not  visible  to  her  apostle,  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  his  name  to  assist  them  in  proving  that 
he  never  understood  his  business  ;  for  the  creed 
which  canonises,  the  ability  to  buy  without  paying 
one's  own  taxes,  is  a  very  different  thing  to  that 
which  also  included  the  promise  of  being  enabled 
to  sell  without  paying  the  taxes  of  other  people. 

Cobden  attempted  to  show  that  the  whole 
world  had  been  mistaken  on  the  great  question  of 
fiscal  policy,  and  that  if  this  country  would  set  the 
example,  the  world  would  be  convinced  of  its 
error.  This  country  having  set  the  example,  and 
the  world  not  having  been  convinced  of  its  error, 
England  is  naturally  left  in  a  position  never  con- 
templated (or  provided  for)  by  Cobden. 

The  failure  of  the  experiment  proved  conclu- 
sively the  necessity  for  additional  prophetic  light, 
and  this  fact  must  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
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the  action  of  his  disciples  in  donning  the  pro- 
phetic mantle  although  it  necessitated  an  admis- 
sion from  them  that  Diana  had  hidden  from  her 
Apostle  that  which  she  had  revealed  to  his 
followers.  By  a  perusal  of  the  following  recital 
of  the  two  creeds,  the  doctrinal  differences  will 
become  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  Creed  of  Cobden  was  as  follows :  If  the 
English  nation  will  agree  to  relieve  foreign 
nations  from  the  payment  of  taxation  when  they 
sell  their  goods  in  England,  and  will  pay  the  loss 
thus  occasioned  out  of  its  own  pocket,  and  will 
further  agree  to  allow  foreign  nations  to  impose 
taxes  on  all  goods  it  sends  to  them,  the  result  will 
be  that  in  less  than  five  years  foreign  nations 
will  permit  England  to  send  goods  to  their 
countries  without  paying  taxes,  and  by  reason  of 
this  English  and  foreign  nations  will  all  become 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  will  be  filled  with 
brotherly  love  towards  each  other,  swords  "  will 
be  beaten  into  pruning  hooks  "  and  the  art  of  war 
will  be  forgotten. 

The  Creed  of  Golden' $  Disciples  is  as  follows: 
Although  England  has  for  a  period  of  more  than 
five  years  relieved  foreign  nations  from  payment  of 
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taxes  on  the  goods  they  have  sent  to  her,  and 
foreign  nations  have  not  relieved  England  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  goods  she  has  sent  to 
them,  England  has  been  the  gainer  because  she 
has  been  enabled  to  buy  foreign  goods  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Our  doctrines  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
fact  that  our  apostle  was  under  a  misconception, 
or  by  the  further  fact  that  instead  of  the  entire 
remission  predicted  by  him,  foreign  nations  have 
for  more  than  half  a  century  steadily  increased 
their  taxes  on  English  goods. 

Neither  is  the  fundamental  essence  of  our 
religion  in  the  least  vitiated  by  reason  of 
England  being  to  a  great  extent  prevented  from 
selling  her  goods  to  foreign  nations,  or  that  by  the 
admission  of  untaxed  foreign  goods  she  is  often 
prevented  from  selling  her  own  productions  to  her 
own  countrymen.  Our  faith  does  not  recognise 
that  the  inability  to  sell  in  any  way  affects  the 
question  of  trade  except  that  the  adoption  and 
recognition  of  its  articles  transforms  a  mere 
money-grubbing  occupation,  recognised  by  the 
world  as  "  Trade,"  into  a  vocation  worthy  of 
philanthropists,  and  one  which  (by  the  elimination 
of  all  sordid  elements)  becomes  entitled  to  be 
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enrolled  under  the  glorious  banner  of  "  Free 93 
trade. 

The  tenets  of  these  creeds  being  obviously  as  wide 
apart  as  the  Poles,  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth 
naturally  flies  to  the  nearest  minor  prophet  to  ask 
for  enlightenment  concerning  the  new  faith,  and  the 
latter  proceeds  to  vouchsafe  the  following  informa- 
tion and  advice  :  "If  you  become  a  convert  to  our 
religion  you  will  be  able  to  buy  cheaply,  and  the 
ability  to  perform  the  latter  operation  is  the 
greatest  blessing  you  can  possess.    Selling  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  so  long  as  you  continue 
to  buy.    If,  as  may  be  possible,  the  process 
be  rendered  difficult  from,  lack  of  money  that 
obstacle  will  be  easily  surmounted  by  providing 
yourself  with  technical  education  or  emigrating  to 
a  country  in  which  you  can  both  buy  and  sell.  I 
must,  however,  inform  you  that  if  you  wish  to 
discuss  the  question  from  an  argumentative  point 
of  view  I  must  decline,  as  it  was  finally  settled  long 
ago  and  cannot  again  be  raised,"  and  the  inquirer 
is  left  vainly  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  the 
light  of  nature  whether  the  ancient  settlement 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  new  or  of  the  old 
faith. 
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A  religion  formed  on  a  basis  of  this  kind  not  only 
thus  readily  lends  itself  to  schism,  but  the  very 
prophets,  although  often  occupying  high  places  in 
the  Council  of  the  nation,  are  not  free  from  it. 

As  an  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  three  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  have  each  in  turn  held 
exalted  positions,  viz.,  the  post  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Lowe, 
who  remitted  the  registration  fee  on  corn  and 
flour,  and  did  so,  not  because  he  expected  or 
pretended  that  the  remission  of  the  tax  would 
reduce  the  price  of  bread,  but  simply  because  it 
pleased  him  to  make  a  votive  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  Diana. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach.  This  gentleman  replaced  the  tax  and  at 
the  same  time  took  great  pains  to  explain  to  the 
country  the  folly  of  his  late  brother  prophet's 
action,  by  proving  that  no  one  had  gained  by  the 
remission  of  the  tax,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  loss 
had  resulted  in  a  gift  from  this  country  to  foreign 
nations  of  many  millions  of  money. 

Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  this  justification  he  proceeded  to 
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announce  that  the  reimposition  of  the  duty  would 
"  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation/'  or,  in  other  words, 
he  implied  that  the  working  classes  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  portion  of  the  tax.  This  is  another 
distinct  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  the  prophetic 
mind,  because  if  the  remission  of  the  tax  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  had,  as  Sir  Michael  declared,  benefited 
no  one  in  this  country,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
its  reimposition  could  broaden  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion. However,  his  little  experiment  proved 
more  than  satisfactory,  the  country  being  put  into 
possession  of  £2,500,000  a  year  without  any  of  its 
inhabitants  being  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  a 
farthing. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  instance — viz.,  that 
of  Mr.  Eitchie.  This  gentleman  remitted  the 
Corn  Tax,  and  as  a  follower  of  Diana  thereby 
became  entitled  to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  himself. 
He  was  not  only  aware  that  his  country,  by  Sir 
Michael's  tax,  had  come  into  possession  of  millions 
a  year,  but  of  further  benefits  arising  from  the 
same  cause — viz.,  that,  owing  to  the  tax  on  flour, 
millions  of  quarters  of  corn  had  been  manipulated 
in  this  country  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  ground  abroad,  and  as  a  natural  sequence 
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Englishmen  had  been  paid  for  the  work  instead  of 
foreigners. 

Something  else  also  occurred  which  proves  that 
in  academic  discussions  on  this  subject  the  most 
important  factors  are  unknown,  and  only  become 
apparent  by  the  aid  of  practical  experience.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  grinding  corn  we  came 
into  an  unexpected  asset  in  the  shape  of  offals, 
and  this  assisted  the  farmers  in  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  English  land  by  reason  of  their 
ability  to  purchase  these  offals  as  food-stuff  for 
their  cattle  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  before. 
In  addition  to  this  the  manipulation  of  corn  in 
this  country  induced  certain  enterprising  millers 
to  invest  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  erection  of 
mills  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  it. 

By  the  remission  of  the  tax  Mr.  Eitchie  directly 
deprived  English  mechanics  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing corn-grinding  machinery,  iron  and  steel 
workers  of  the  production  of  the  various  metals 
appertaining  to  its  construction,  bricklayers  of  the 
work  of  building  the  mills,  brick-makers  of  the 
work  of  making  the  bricks,  and  farmers  of  the 
ability  to  buy  cheap  food  for  their  cattle. 

Surely  all  these  facts  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
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the  ignorant  dogmatism  of  Free  Trade  which 
insists  that  a  tax  upon  corn  "  would  only  benefit 
the  landlord  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,"  or 
"  would  only  benefit  the  farmer  at  the  expense  of 
the  labourer." 

The  community  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
opposing  entities,  as  Free  Traders  would  have  us 
believe,  but  is  formed  of  classes  dependent  one 
on  the  other  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  a 
benefit  to  one  section  of  the  community  is  directly 
or  indirectly  a  benefit  to  all,  and  an  injury  to  one 
is  an  injury  to  all. 

Mr.  Eitchie,  however,  having  taken  over  the 
reins  of  government  from  Sir  Michael,  and  being 
fully  cognisant  of  the  monetary  advantages  which 
had  accrued  from  that  gentleman's  policy,  pro- 
posed at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  reverse  it  and 
substitute  that  of  Mr.  Lowe.  By  this  act  of 
abject  prostration  at  the  shrine  of  his  goddess  he 
clearly  proved  that,  as  an  example  of  blind  fana- 
ticism, he  was  entitled  to  a  pedestal  in  her  temple 
high  above  his  fellow  prophets,  and  one  absolutely 
towering  over  that  of  her  late  apostle. 

Sir  Michael  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  angry, 
but  after  a  little  transient  exhibition  of  irritation, 
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the  overwhelming  evidence  of  faith  evinced  by  his 
brother  Eitchie  had  its  effect,  and  having  con- 
fessed his  error,  he  was  once  more  admitted  into 
the  fold. 

The  two  prophets  then  took  counsel  together 
and  decided  that,  "  as  worshippers  of  Diana,  we 
cannot  allow  these  things  to  be."  Sir  Michael 
confessed  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  since 
his  little  deviation  from  the  true  faith  that  the 
tax  he  imposed  formed  "the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  "  of  Protection,  a  word  absolutely  abhorrent 
to  true  believers.  Nature  has,  however,  impressed 
the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
Protection  instinctively  on  all  animated  creation, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
followers  of  Diana,  who  one  and  all  make  full  use 
of  it  in  respect  of  their  bodies,  their  health,  their 
property,  and  their  lives,  should  invariably  become 
hysterical  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  same 
beneficent  influence  to  their  trade. 

Sir  Michael,  however,  recognised  at  once  that 
his  experiment  had  produced  effects  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  his 
faith,  feeling  certain  that  heretical  fellow  country- 
men would  naturally  ask,   "  If  the  thin  end 
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of  the  wedge  of  Protection  has  produced  all 
these  benefits,  why  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  entire  implement?"  He  therefore 
promised  Mr.  Eitchie  that  if  he  would  persist  in 
his  policy  and  pour  the  newly  found  millions 
(together  with  the  additional  wages  which  would 
otherwise  have  accrued  to  English  working  men) 
once  more  into  the  lap  of  Diana,  he  (Sir  Michael) 
would  accept  the  implied  snub  and  penitentially 
support  it  with  his  vote.  Furthermore,  he  would 
not  scruple  to  leave  the  enterprising  millers  who 
had  invested  money  on  his  solemn  assurance  that 
the  tax  was  to  be  permanent  to  dismantle  their 
mills  and  relegate  their  trade  once  more  to  those 
portions  of  the  world  which  had  already  engulfed 
so  many  other  trades  which  formerly  belonged  to 
this  country. 

By  this  conduct  Sir  Michael  succeeded  in  em- 
phasising and  registering  his  approval  of  the 
commercial  position  of  England  at  the  present 
moment,  a  position  which  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  following  recently  published  statistics  : 
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Exports  to 

Exports  from 

England  from 

England  to 

Jttussia 

Jbzo,b7o,yo8 

£13,892,782 

Germany 

33,094,565 

united  o taxes 

lJb,ybl,b01 

j  o  An  Arro 

43,081,073 

France    .  . 

0U,b42,y2o 

22,275,721 

x  orxugai . 

o,411,17o 

2,258,177 

Spain     .  , 

14,285,85b 

5,366,173 

jocigiuni  .  , 

Jb,ooo,/oy 

12,biy,7ol 

Holland  . 

34,842,528 

13,071,131 

Sweden  . 

9,567,844 

5,040,808 

Norway  . 

5,408,650 

3,336,732 

Italy 

3,582,246 

8,093,749 

Denmark 

15,556,780 

4,033,897 

These  figures  distinctly  prove  that  England  is 
living  on  capital,  and  that  her  immense  riches  and 
the  countless  millions  she  has  been  enabled  to 
invest  in  foreign  securities  are  now  being  rapidly 
withdrawn  in  order  to  provide  for  deficits  arising 
from  the  operation  of  Free  Trade. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
serious,  but  there  is  another  and  even  more 
important  factor  than  the  mere  monetary  question 
and  to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded. 

I  refer  to  the  marked  decadence  of  the  English 
race  produced  by  the  operation  of  our  present 
fiscal  system.    I  can  quite  understand  its  advo- 
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cates  lifting  their  hands  in  pious  horror  and 
asking:  "What  has  Free  Trade  to  do  with  this?" 
but  the  question  is  easily  answered. 

Our  legislature  having  become  inoculated  with 
the  prevailing  hallucination,  and  thereby  con- 
vinced that  England's  trade  was  materially 
assisted  instead  of  being  injured  by  the  buffet- 
ing it  received  from  foreign  nations,  determined 
to  render  similar  help  by  inaugurating  further 
attacks  on  it,  with  the  result  that  capital  left  the 
country,  and  the  best  of  our  workmen  have 
followed  it. 

A  review  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  distinctly  fails  to  remind  us  of  the 
days  referred  to  by  Macaulay : 

"  When  none  were  for  the  party, 
And  all  were  for  the  State." 

The  welfare  of  the  State,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  vote-catching,  has  apparently  been 
the  very  last  consideration  of  our  politicians. 
Every  industry  in  the  country,  from  shipping  to 
manufacturing  and  coal-mining,  has  for  many 
years  formed  the  object  of  attack  in  the  presumed 
interests  of  working  men,  by  measures  ranging 
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from  the  compulsory  closing  of  Lancashire  manu- 
factories on  Saturdays  (to  enable  the  labouring 
classes  to  attend  football  matches),  to  attempts  to 
limit  the  number  of  hours  a  free-born  English- 
man may  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  mine. 

Measures  of  this  kind  have  been  further  sup- 
plemented by  others,  not  only  giving  assistance 
to  Trade  Unions  in  their  attempts  to  exact  from 
employers  wages  in  excess  of  those  authorised  by 
the  law  of  "  supply  and  demand,"  but  which  have 
also  assisted  these  institutions  in  reducing  to  a 
dead  level  the  wages  which  the  working  classes 
themselves  are  permitted  to  earn. 

A  concrete  and  typical  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  this  on  the  working  classes  is  supplied  in  the 
action  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union.  The  English 
bricklayer,  who  was  once  accustomed  to  lay  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  bricks  in  a  day  and 
paid  proportionately,  is  now  prevented  by  the 
action  of  his  Union  from  laying  more  than  eight 
hundred.  The  direct  effect  of  this  pernicious 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has 
been  to  limit  the  earnings  of  the  enterprising,  the 
intelligent,  and  the  strong  to  amounts  considered 
sufficient  to  support  in  semi-idleness  the  wastrel, 
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the  incapable,  and  the  sot.  The  men  who  in  pre- 
Free  Trade  times  (entirely  unaided  by  the  annual 
millions  we  now  subscribe  for  educational  purposes) 
were  enabled  by  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  their 
powers  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  develop  into 
employers,  and  often  afterwards  to  represent  their 
country  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  are 
now  absolutely  extinct. 

These  men,  recognising  that  legislation  ostensibly 
in  their  interests,  but  which  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal from  the  country  of  the  work  on  which 
they  depended,  and  also  in  limiting  their  wage- 
earning  capabilities  on  the  little  that  was  left, 
naturally  concluded  that  England  was  no  place 
for  them,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  the  combined 
influences  of  Free  Trade  and  paternal  government 
decided  to  seek  scope  for  their  abilities  in  other 
climes. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  perpetuate 
the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  England  not  only 
occupies  the  position  of  a  spendthrift,  but  presents 
an  example  of  that  order  of  spendthrift  who  in 
emptying  his  pockets  succeeds  at  the  same  time 
in  ruining  his  constitution.  By  parting  with  the 
cream  of  her  working  classes  and  receiving  in 
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exchange  the  residuum  of  other  countries  (attracted 
to  our  shores  by  the  "cheap  buying"  principle), 
she  has  converted  this  kingdom  into  a  "  forced 
sale "  shop  for  the  surplus  products  of  foreign 
nations  and  into  a  dustbin  for  the  very  off- 
scouring  of  their  populations. 

Unless  the  position  is  speedily  changed  the 
English  nation  will  ere  long  present  such  an 
exhibition  of  deteriorated  humanity  as  the  world 
has  never  before  gazed  upon. 

Fortunately,  however,  an  intervention  in  the 
cause  of  common  sense  has  recently  been  made 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  is  the  only  prominent  statesman  who  has  had 
the  pluck  to  grapple  with  the  question,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  only  one  who  has  the  power  to  do 
so  successfully. 

I  have  not  always  been  in  accord  with  the 
legislation  inaugurated  or  the  utterances  evolved 
by  that  gentleman,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  he  succeeds  in  pricking  the  ridi- 
culous, but  withal  fatal,  bubble  which  has  so  long 
been  regarded  as  solidarity  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  he  will  have  performed  a  greater  service 
for  England  than  any  statesman  who  ever  lived. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  action  has  expedited  the 
dawn  of  reason  and  the  consequent  advent  of 
prosperity,  and  will,  if  speedily  brought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion,  not  only  save  the  com- 
merce of  our  great  Empire,  but  will  prevent  the 
extinction  of  those  mental  and  physical  character- 
istics which  were  once  the  proud  possession  of 
our  still  greater  race. 
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